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ANGELL MEMORIAL ENTRANCE AND INTERIOR CORRIDORS 


YOURS TO REASON WHY 


A Jenks Fountain that is high enough for a horse to drink 
from, without obliging the driver to move from his seat; 
that is of such form pole does not interfere with the horses 
when drinking; and that is made strong enough to give 
years of service, should give best results. 


In our forty-five years as fountain manufacturers, we have 
seen all sorts of fountains, used for a time, and then dis- 
appear. Not so with a Jenks. The first one installed has 
been in continuous use all these years and is now in perfect 
condition. 


All of our new fountains are furnished with Anti-Germ 
Individual Cups to prevent infection, making them the last 
word as a sanitary drinking place for animals. 


The cost of a Jenks Fountain is most reasonable when one 
considers the durability and the protection against disease 
given to horses using it. 


No. 12 Fountain 


THE SMALL PET DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


Will receive for board and care small animals whose owners desire a safe and 
thoroughly well managed place in which to leave them. ‘This department will 
be in charge of Miss Marion P. Frost, for years the owner and manager of 
“‘Pussy-Willow House,” Wayland, Massachusetts. For terms and for all other 
information relative to this Department, address 


MISS MARION P. FROST 


180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston 
Special Telephone, Brookline 348 
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\ t ANGELL animals, The American 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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No. 11 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital Dedicated 


New Home of the Societies in Boston Formally Opened with Impressive Exercises 


THE MEMORIAL BUILDING FROM LONGWOOD AVENUE 


HURSDAY, February 25, 1915, the date 

of the dedication of the George T. 

Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 

stands out as the most important event 

in the annals of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and of 
the American Humane Education Society, and 
marks an epoch-making day in the whole world 
history of the humane movement. This build- 


ing, at once a memorial and the home of the two 
Societies, we are confident must more and more 
become one of the striking features in the life 
of a city celebrated for its noble charities and 
philanthropic institutions. 

For this occasion over two thousand special 
invitations had been issued and sent to nearly 
every State in the country. Though many were 
prevented from coming by reason of the rainy 


day, there were about four hundred guests 
present. All sections of Massachusetts were 
represented, also anti-cruelty organizations in 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and New York. 

The new. building, at 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, was open to visitors from two to five 
o'clock in the afternoon, the exercises being 
held on the second floor promptly at three. A 
temporary speaker’s stand had been erected in 
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the corridor just outside the President’s room 
and opposite the Memorial Hall, and in these 
areas the guests were seated. 

Before and after the speaking, which lasted 
less than an hour, all the rooms in the entire 
building were thrown open for the inspection of 
the visitors, who were met at every turn by 
employes of the Society detailed to give informa- 
tion. During the hour following the exercises 
tea was served to the guests, under the direction 
of a committee consisting of the ladies on the 
Board of Directors. 


The Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury, counselor of 
the two Societies, opened the exercises with 
brief introductory remarks. 


Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In presenting the Presi- 
dent of these Societies which now for the first 
time are established as householders under their 
own roof, I ask leave to say a word which he can 
hardly say but which the occasion calls for. 

Five years ago, almost to a day, we took him 
out of a Commonwealth Avenue pulpit for apos- 
tolic succession to George T. Angell, a work 
which called for a man of courage and devotion. 
Probably we should have felt some qualms of 
conscience in putting an end to so good a preacher, 
to make a President for our Societies, except for 
our confidence that we were calling him to a 
wider field, and that he was the man to cover it, 
—a confidence which time has fully justified. 
It would be far short of the truth to say that 
this splendid and splendidly equipped hospital 
and home is the first fruit of his administration, 
but it is at least the most remarkable product 
of his early period, and it must be a source of as 
much pride to him to open its doors today as it 
is of pleasure to all friends of the cause. And if 
he has done this in the green tree, what may we 
expect—what, indeed, may we not expect—in 
the dry? 

His next great job is to raise the million of dol- 
lars, at least, which the Societies need to carry 
the hospital and carry on the work, of which 
the demands are constantly outrunning the re- 
sources; and when I think that there probably 
are people in this building at this moment who 
could do that for him before they leave it, and 
think of what that would mean for the humane 
work, I am almost inclined to lock the doors— 
but I will leave that to him. I have the 
pleasure of presenting President Rowley to his 
friends. 


President Rowley: 

When the first of these Societies was organ- 
ized, in the afternoon of the day of its birth, Mr. 
Angell and one of his friends, a Director, retired 
to a room in the building where the Society was 
formed, and kneeling down, sought for it the 
blessing of Almighty God. It gives me great 
pleasure that one so distinguished as a thinker 
and a preacher as Dr. George A. Gordon has 
come here today to ask God's blessing upon the 
work of these two Societies. 


Dr. Gordon: 

Let us unite in prayer. 

Oh Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name 
in all the earth, who hast set thy glory above the 
heavens. Thou sovereign mind and will of the 
universe, thou hast laid upon thine almighty 
strength the obligation of mercy to all the 
sons of men. Thou hast made thyself loving- 
kindness and the tender mercy to the weakest of 
thy children, and we implore Thee, who hast 
given to man the sovereignty over life on this 
planet, that thou wilt give him from Thyself of 
thy mercy and thy pity, of thy divine regard for 
the living things that are beneath him. We thank 
Thee, Father, that the merciful man has ever 
been merciful to his beast, that the humanity of 
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man as it has grown has expressed itself not only 
in fellow-feeling for his kind, but fellow-feeling for 
the life lower than his own and yet associated 
with his life in toil and in hope. It has pleased 
Thee to give to all sentient creatures the capac- 
ities for joy and for suffering, and we thank 
Thee that more and more human beings do not 
limit their view to the appalling nature of the 
suffering to which the sons of man are subject, 
that more and more they are coming to see 
that pain is pain everywhere, that it is every- 
where one of the horrors of existence. We pray 
Thee, Father, that this new dwelling for these 
Societies of mercy may call together more and 
more friends to the high cause, and that it may 
witness with increasing impressiveness that cru- 
elty toward the animals that are joined with man 
in a great, beneficent fellowship means the brutali- 
zation of man’s own nature. Give us sympathy, 
benignity, generous love, and as thou hast joined 
us with a life lower than our own in service, in 
solemn purpose, and in a measure in one destiny, 
help us to come to Thee for the tenderness that 
was in Jesus, for the love that ruled his life, 
bring us to Thyself, Thou, who like a Father 
pitiest thy children, Thou who wouldst have us 
rise into the image of thy perfect Son. 

Hear the prayer that we cannot speak, and 
accept the beating of our hearts, in sympathy 
with the merciful purpose of these Societies, as 
our true prayer. Amen. 


President Rowley: 


Our Societies, whenever they have gone to the 
City Hall asking some favor to make possible 


a larger work, have always found friends and 
helpers there. Few have given us a more cordial 
reception, few have been more willing to aid 
us, than His Honor, Mayor Curley. I want 
to thank him that out of a very busy day he has 
consented to come here to say a word of greeting 
to us. 

Mayor James M. Curley: 

Dr. Rowley, President Lowell, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: It is a very great pleasure to come here and 
be present at the opening of another addition to 
what eventually will prove the most remarkable 
group of buildings to be found in a civic center 
of any section of the entire world. It was my 
great pleasure to be present some three months 
ago, with Dr. Lowell, at the dedication of another 
institution in this section,—the Hospital for 
Crippled Children; to be present about four weeks 
ago at the dedication of another institution dis- 
tinctively Boston, and with no similar institution 
of its kind to be found in any place in the entire 
world—the Forsyth Dental Infirmary; and these 
buildings, included with the splendid Harvard 
Medical School, included with the Wentworth 
Trade School, form a just monument to the de- 
sire to be of service to humanity on the part of 
Boston women and Boston men. The city of 
Boston, sir, regards this building as a distinc- 
tively Boston institution, worthy of rank in its 
own sphere with those other institutions that are 
dedicated to human kind. We wish it every suc- 
cess. We wish those associated with it every 
prosperity, and I assure you, sir, that as the 
Chief Executive of the city, we recognize what 
your organization has done to promote justice 
for the animal, to promote kindness on the part 
of human beings even before this institution was 
erected. 

We appreciate what the splendid work of 
George T. Angell has accomplished, developing 
a spirit of kindness on the part of those who have 
animals in their charge, and no longer is it cus- 
tomary on our public highways to find a man 
brutally abusing any animal. It is a rare thing 
to find one in court for indulging in such despica- 
ble work. = 

I sincerely trust that this great spirit of kind- 
ness that is generated through the influence of 
membership in this organization, and that today 
permeates the advancing life in our city, may 
continue to increase until all will recognize the 
merit, and all will claim the opportunity to join 
in this splendid service to humanity. 


President Rowley: 

For many years among our generous well- 
wishers and contributors has been President 
Lowell of Harvard. I am particularly grateful 
that he is here today to say a word of greeting to 
us, and also because we are here, neighbors to 
that great school of medicine, whose distinguished 
physicians are so great that they are willing, in 
cases of emergency where the largest wisdom 
and the utmost skill are needed to save some 
animal's life or relieve its suffering, to give us 
their services. I imagine the small physician 
might deem it beneath him. The great phy- 
sician does not. I am very happy to present to 
you President Lowell of Harvard University, who 
has been kind enough to come this afternoon. 


President A. Lawrence Lowell: 


It is a gratification to be here today at the 
opening of this new hospital; and all the more so 
from its proximity to the Medical School, whose 
aim, whose object and whose justification is the 
fact that it tends to diminish human suffering and 
increase human usefulness. So this hospital is 
intended to diminish animal suffering and in- 
crease animal usefulness. As Dr. Gordon ex- 
pressed it, in his prayer, the sympathy of man |; 
has extended with the ages, and it has always 


a 


been a pet theory of mine that the degree of 
civilization could be measured by the width of 
human sympathy. In the primitive stages of 
civilization, as we know them, human sympathy 
does not extend at all beyond the tribe or little 
family. All through early history sympathy 
stops against a blank wall, and beyond that 
it does not extend. Gradually sympathy was 
enlarged from the tribe to the nation, from 
the nation to other nations, from other na- 
tions to all mankind, and from all mankind to 
animals. 

A Providence, which is to us inscrutable, has 
provided that life cannot be conducted on this 
planet without some suf- 
fering. Mankind cannot 
live and do its work in the 
world without some suffer- 
ing; this is true also of ani- 
mals. It is impossible for 
us, with all the wisdom we 
can put into it, to avoid 
deliberately producing a 
certain amount of human 
suffering. It is impossible 
for us to conduct our work 
without causing a certain 
amount of animal suffer- 
ing. But to my mind, the 
animal suffering stands 
upon the same plane as 
the human suffering. 

The principle which 
seems to me true, and 
which this hospital is 
built to commemorate is 
that every creature capa- 
ble of suffering, is entitled 
to the sympathy of man. 


President Rowley: 


Few things indicate 
more, I think, the progress 
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that has been made in humane work than this,— 
fifty years ago, when Henry Bergh organized the 
first Society in this country for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, he was jeered at, laughed 
at, scoffed at by the people in New York City 
who moved in the same social circle which he did, 
driven to his home more than once to throw him- 
self in utter despondency and almost despair 
upon his couch to think of the reproaches and 
contumely heaped upon him because he was the 
friend of animals; forty-two years later there was 
established in Columbia University a chair on the 
“Henry Bergh Foundation for the Promotion 
of Humane Education.”’ 
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Colonel Alfred Wagstaff, Mr. Bergh’s succes- 
sor, has been good enough to come from New 
York today to say to us a word of good will from 
that oldest of all the American Societies, our 
sister Society, the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Colonel Wagstaff: 


Dr. Rowley, Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 did not 
come from New York to make a speech at 
the opening of this wonderful institution. I 
simply came to represent our Society in New 
York, which was founded nearly fifty years ago 
—next year will be our fiftieth anniversary — 
and when that Society was 
founded it was the only 
one in the State of New 
York, the only one on this 
continent, and today we 
have over five hundred 
such organizations. No 
Society surely of all the 
five hundred has done 
more work or has a finer 
hospital or a finer plan to 
carry on the good work of 
humanity than the Mass- 
achusetts Society, whose 
guest I have the honor to 
be today. 

The American Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, as 
Dr. Rowley says, was or- 
ganized in 1866. From 
it the first case of cru- 
elty to children was pros- 
ecuted in 1874, and in 
1875 the first American 
Society for the Protection 
of Children was organized. 
So the good work has 
grown and will grow, and 
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this Society and this great institution that I see 
about me today, will do more to help the good 
work than anything I have ever seen before. I 
think without exception it is the finest planned 
of any such institution in the world. I can as- 
sure the Societies and the ladies and gentlemen 
present that all good wishes and all the help and 
love and esteem that the American Society in 
New York can extend to them I bring to you. 


President Rowley: 


The Governor expected to be .present, and I 
am sure would be with us if he could. Is any 
representative of the Governor present? Is Dr. 
Stillman, the President of the American Humane 
Association, here? He is in the city. Some- 
thing unforeseen must have detained him. 


Among the warm friends of this Society for 
many years has been the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
John O’Brien, pastor of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart in East Cambridge, Massachusetts. I 
wrote Father O’Brien and asked him if he 
wouldn’t come and say a word to us today, and 
this is the letter that he sends me: 


February 24, 1915. 
Dear Doctor Rowley: 

For the honor of your invitation to be present 
and speak at the dedication and celebration to- 
morrow I thank you. 

I have been hoping against hope that I could 
find some way to get the better of my many ail- 
ments so that I might at least be a delighted spec- 
tator of your great celebration; but now even this 
is out of the question. 


I wish, however, to congratulate the Society 
and yourself on your successful labors in erecting 
this beautiful and serviceable Angell Memorial 
Hospital. While the hospital will be a fitting 
and well-deserved memorial of Mr. Angell’s benef- 
icent and humane labors for our dumb animals, 
it will be at the same time the means of enlarging 
our knowledge and increasing our facilities for 
the skilful care of these animals. 


I presume you have seen in our papers the 
statement that the Anglican Bishop Gore of 
Oxford issued a Pastoral ‘prohibiting prayers 
for the animals engaged in the war.” You doubt- 
less know that the Church, from time imme- 
morial, has authorized her ministers to bless the 
lower animals that minister to our wants. In 
this blessing God is invoked to grant to the 
animal strength and health to bear his burden 
and, in case of sickness, to restore him to health. 
Obviously this blessing is a prayer. 

The following rule from Cardinal Donnet for 
our treatment of dumb animals I gladly make 
my own. He says: ‘Every animal should have 
the distance measured which he has to go; the 
burden he has to bear should not exceed a certain 
weight; he is only fit for work a certain number of 
hours in the day and of days in the week. It is 
the universal law, the Divine dispensation! It 
can never be transgressed with impunity.” 


I also make my own the following prayer ad- 
dressed by Cardinal Newman to the Founder of 
his Order, St. Philip Neri: . 


“Philip, my glorious Advocate, teach me to 
look at all I see around me after thy pattern as 
the creatures of God. Let me never forget that 
the same God Who made me, made the whole 
world, and all the men and animals that live in 
it. Gain me the grace to love all God’s works 
for God's sake, and all men for the sake of my 
Lord and Saviour, Who has redeemed them by 
the Cross. And’especially let me be tender and 
compassionate and loving towards all Chris- 
tains, as my brethren in grace. And do thou, 


who on earth was so tender to all, be especially | 


tender to us, and feel for us, hear us in all our 
troubles, and gain for us from God, with Whcm 
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thou dwellest in beatific light, all the aids neces- 
sary for bringing us safely to Him and to thee. 
Dear Doctor Rowley, 
Allow me to remain with high esteem, 
Fraternally yours, 
JOHN O'BRIEN, Pastor 
Church of the Sacred Heart. 


President Rowley: 


I shall have to speak myself. Dr. Stillman is 
not here. 

Not all that Mr. Pillsbury has so kindly said 
of me, ought to be said. I have only been a 
servant of the Board of Directors, working with 
them and profiting by their wisdom, and every- 
one connected with our Societies has worked 
as devotedly and as faithfully, and they should 
share equally in any good word that may be 
spoken for what has been done. 

Upon an occasion like this our thoughts can 
scarcely be of ourselves. There is one presence 
that above all others dominates us here today. 
It is the presence of him, whose benign and 
gracious face not only looks down upon us from 
out the silent canvas, but which in a very real 
sense meets us at every turn throughout this 
building erected to his memory and dedicated 
this afternoon to the cause to which he devoted 
his life. We can truly say, “If you would see 
his monument look around you!” 

George Thorndike Angell was more than the 
founder of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society. He was one 
of the world’s apostles of humanity. There is 
scarcely a land round all the circle of the globe 
where his name is not held in sacred reverence by 
those who feel the claim upon them of that vast 
world of sentient life up through which, in the 
mystery of creative wisdom, man has struggled 
to his high preeminence. 

Even before that other chivalrous champion 
of the defenseless, Henry Bergh, had organized 
the American, or New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, or Caroline 
Earle White of Philadelphia had begun to plan 
for a similar movement in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Angell, then a practising lawyer in Boston, had 
set apart in his will a large portion of such 
property as he possessed for awakening and 
fostering the spirit of humanity toward man’s 
lowly fellow-creatures. 

No sooner did he see the first society he 
founded, the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals, thoroughly estab- i 


lished, than his fertile genius planned another 
with still wider scope and more far-reaching 
ideals—the American Humane Education So- 
ciety. This latter, it was the dream of his soul, 
should carry to the ends of the earth the gospel 
of kindness, justice and fair play, not only 
toward the lower animals, but toward all human 
life as well. This was what he meant by “Hu- 
mane Education” :—not simply the training which 
should result in the humane treatment of bird 
and beast, but which should also result in this same 
treatment in every fine meaning of the word ac- 
corded to one’s fellows. For more than a quarter 
of a century, in many lands, among more than 
three millions of children organized into Bands 
of Mercy, through the printed page, and by 
hundreds of its representatives, this latter Society 
has pleaded against war and in behalf of peace, 
against race prejudice, strife, lawlessness, vio- 
lence, and cruelty in its myriad forms, and for 
that spirit of human brotherhood the violation 
of which has turned Europe into a field of blood, 
and which, yet, in spite of all, we still believe is 
the hope of the world. 

Mr. Angell realized, furthermore, as all high- 
minded men and women must, that the reflex 
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Let us grant that it is larger than the immedi- 
ate needs of the moment demand. It had to be 
built for the future as well as for the present. 
Outside the memorial entrance, with its granite 
columns, and the memorial room, in honor of all 
who have contributed or shall contribute toward 

oe” ‘ this building, the purpose has been to make every 

dollar count for efficiency and durability. 
oad Boe cs But beyond the practical value of this struc- 
ture in its fitness to make the work of our two 
Societies continuously more effective, the most 
: of us must feel today its great educational signifi- 
ee cance. Standing here, as it does, in this part of 
Boston fast becoming celebrated for its insti- 
tutions of philanthropy, medicine, science, and 
art, it must daily witness to the thousands who 
visit our city and to the multitudes who come and 
go, of that divine spirit of humanity that must 
underlie all enduring civilization, and which has 
so far triumphed in this our day as to inspire a 
host of noble men and women to give it this out- 

ward and visible symbol. 

When the Directors decided to build there was 
= a no interpreter of dreams, like the Hebrew 
: Joseph, to foretell the lean, financial years that 
were to come. No one anticipated a war that 
ONE OF THE DOG WARDS would throw the whole machinery of the com- 


influence coming back on the human heart itself, 
from the effort to relieve pain and suffering and 
to defend the weak, is among the most ennobling 
and refining of all the forces that redeem and 
bless humanity. 

During the latter years of Mr. Angell’s life he 
frequently expressed the desire to see these two 
Societies provided with a home, under whose roof 
all their varied activities might be directed. 
Before his death money had been contributed for 
this purpose. After his death other gifts were 
made to the same end, the thought then being 
that such a home, when built, should stand as his 

memorial. 

When the hour came, in the judgment of the 
Directors, to erect that memorial, it seemed the 
part of wisdom that it should be not an office 
building, but a structure which should be at once 
a means for extending the work he began, a home 
for the Societies he founded, a hospital for the 
care and treatment of sick and injured animals, 
and an enduring monument to him. 

That is the meaning of this building we are 
here today to dedicate in the name of God and 
of Humanity and of every beast of the field and 
fowl of the air. 


ONE OF THE CAT WARDS 


mercial world out of gear and call for quick 
relief for starving men and women. The result 
has been that we have had to borrow from our 
unrestricted funds sufficient money to complete 
this memorial. We have done it, however, in the 
confident faith that these two Societies which 
have done so much for Boston and Massachusetts 
would never lack for that generous and loyal 
friendship which has sustained them in the past. 
I am not going to use this occasion to plead 
for money. You will not deem me, however, at 
fault when I say that we have yet to raise, that 
no department of our work may suffer, at least 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

A single word, and I am done. This work, 
dear friends, is yours. You and hundreds of 
others, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, have 
been the men and women whose gifts have made 
all the work of these two organizations possible. 
We, to whose hands their activities are entrusted, 
are but your servants. This fact we never for- A 
get. From poor and rich alike our contributions 
come, and to make every gift count for the 
utmost there is in it is our unceasing care. 

I cannot refrain from acknowledging upon 
this occasion the unfailing courtesy and the skill 
of our architects, Messrs. Putnam and Cox, and 
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the fidelity not only of our contractors, Messrs. 
Holt and Fairchild, but of all who have had to 
do with the erection of our building. 

With profoundest gratitude for all you have 
done, with abiding faith in your good will and 
support for the future, the Directors and officers 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and of the American 
Humane Education Society, as your represent- 
atives, add today this institution and all it 
stands for to that long list of splendid charities 
for which Boston is known the world over, and of 
which its citizens are so justly proud. 


Following is an abstract of the address Dr. 
William O. Stillman, of Albany, New York, pre- 
pared for the occasion but was prevented from 
delivering by an unavoidable delay: 

Dr. Stillman: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 

a notable event in anti-cruelty history when the 


memory of a pioneer hero of the good cause is . 


to be marked by the dedication of a costly and 
attractive memorial, which is destined in a 
practical way to give emphasis to the work 
for humanity to which his life was devoted. 
George T. Angell was a practical man and if he 
were with us today, in the body, I feel sure that 
his heart would rejoice at this very useful addi- 
tion to the resources of his beloved Society for 
relieving the distress and suffering of our dumb 
friends. As President of the American Humane 
Association, representing in a collective way the 
hundreds of anti-cruelty societies throughout the 
United States, and also as President of The 
International Federation of Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, founded at 
London last August, representing our colleagues 
throughout the world, I congratulate the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. and the American Humane 
Education Society, on the completion of this 
splendid memorial to their late leader. 

To my mind the greatest work which Mr. 
Angell accomplished was in the direction of 
humane education. To this end he bent all his 
energies. It was a congenial work for him. In 
order to promote humane education he founded 
the first magazine devoted to animal protection 
that had ever been published. It was called 
Our Dumb Animals, then as now, and has 
done a wonderful work in the way of stimu- 
lating public interest in mercy for the helpless. 
For purposes of humane education he also under- 
took the founding of Bands of Mercy. Through 
his efforts hundreds of thousands of children in 
the United States were brought in touch with the 
work of prevention of cruelty to animals. Many 
of these subsequently became strong supporters 
of local societies all over the United States. 
Many a time at national conventions, even so far 
away as San Francisco, I have been told by per- 
sons that they had first espoused the humane 
cause because in childhood they had been mem- 
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bers of one of Mr. Angell’s Bands of Mercy. 
Hardly secondary to these two agencies in effi- 
cient results was the publication of books like 
“Black Beauty,” and other humane tracts and 
leaflets. His judgment of the value of humane 
publications was most unerring. In addition to 
these efforts he made many public addresses and 
was active in his humane evangelizing tours in 
many parts of the United States 

I will not speak of Mr. Angell as a founder of 
societies, although some of the most important 
ones in the United States came into existence 
through his efforts. I know that he sacrificed 
time and money in a prodigal way in order to 
start centers of humane activity. His en- 
thusiasm and earnestness were contagious. It is 
impossible to estimate the value of the work 
which he performed for the humane cause outside 
of Boston. His local work speaks for itself, and 
this splendid building, so admirably adapted for 
the purposes for which it is designed, but rounds 
out and caps his life work, which abounded in 
good deeds and unselfish performances for the 
best interests of mankind. He was a national 
figure, known all over the length and breadth of 
his own country, and nearly as well known in 
many foreign countries. His reward was the 
good which he accomplished. This was suffi- 
cient to satisfy him, and will constitute an ever 
widening circle of influence while civilized society 
shall persist. He well deserves the tribute of 
our admiration and love, and his successor, Dr. 
Rowley, is most successfully carrying out the 
great work instituted and conducted by his great 
predecessor. 

George T. Angell, in his life work, incarnated 
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the enthusiasm and deep convictions of the 
pioneer stage of this great crusade. He always 
had the courage of his convictions and always 
fought the good fight with unflagging zeal and 
energy. He possessed a genius for the presen- 
tation of aspects of the work in such a way as to 
gather converts to the cause. His insight was 
keen, his sympathies were broad, his capacity 
for work seemed almost limitless, for he was 
always at it. He was imbued with the true spirit 
of humanity. With such a leader it is no matter 
for wonderment that the work of the two home 
societies which he founded should have achieved 
such a remarkable success, and have become 
known throughout the civilized world. 

When Mr. Angell began his work humanita- 
rianism had not become a cult. A contemptuous 
and oftentimes deliberate disregard of the rights 
of animals was rampant and unrebuked. His 
undertaking was no easy task. He undertook 
to so educate the public mind that a service of 
mercy should become instinctive, and an integral 
part of current social thought and conduct. In 
conjunction with that other great apostle of 
humanity, Henry Bergh, and other early friends 
of pity, he attacked the abuses of the day. Very 
slowly a great change came about. The beauty 
and justice of the new teachings reached the 
popular heart and conscience. George T. Angell 
started out alone and single-handed, like a 
plumed knight, as a champion of mercy and 
justice. Thousands soon flocked to his white 
banner. A miracle had been wrought. The 
world had taken a step forward into the fuller 
light of a purer civilization. Humanity is only 
a more complete righteousness. 

My friends, I believe that we shall miss the 
lesson of this occasion if we venture to think that 
this work is all completed. Much remains to be 
done. Let us and our successors resolve to do 
our duty faithfully as George T. Angell did his, 
and let us not cease from our labors until the 
world has reached that Golden Age when justice 
shall become universal for man and beast, and 
humanity shall be accepted as the slogan of the 
nations. Then will reign peace on earth and 
good will for all. 


The following telegrams were received from 
prominent humane workers unable to be present: 


New York, Feb. 25, 1915. 
It is with sincere regret I have had to absent my- 
self from the dedication this afternoon. Please ac- 
cept my heartiest congratulations and best Wishes 
for the success of your endeavor. 
MRS. JAMES SPEYER, 
President, The New York Women’s League 
for Animals. 


Hartford, Conn., Feb. 25, 1915. 
Francis H. Rowley, President: 
This Society extends hearty congratulations and 
best wishes. 
Connecticut Humane Society, 
WM. DeLOSS LOVE, President. 
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Letters were received from J. G. Middleton, 
assistant secretary of the Louisiana State S. P. 
C. A., New Orleans; Mrs. W. M. Wood, president 
of the Birmingham Humane Society, Alabama; 
Mrs. Jennie Weller, president of the Hillsborough 
County Humane Society, Tampa, Florida; Wel- 
come W. Bradley, secretary of the Minneapolis 
Humane Society, Minnesota; James N. Smith, 
secretary of the Rhode Island S. P. C. A, 
Providence, and G. W. Richardson of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


FROM THE BOSTON PRESS 

With the dedication of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital in Longwood Avenue, Boston 
comes into possession of a highly significant addi- 
tion to her already remarkable array of medical 
institutions. For it isa sign of the higher wisdom 
among the organized lovers of animals, that this 
memorial to the former head of the M.S. P. C. A. 
takes the form of a thoroughly modern, scientific, 
general hospital, in which sick and injured ani- 
mals will have given to them the skill and care 
and the personal consideration that hitherto 
seemed provided only for sick human beings. 

* * * * * 


The building gives ample room for all the 
publication and mailing work of the M. S. P. 
C. A. and of the American Humane Education 
Society; and provides for a large expansion of 
the hospital work over that which is likely to be 
required at first. 

To sick animals, including everything from 
birds to horses, the Angell Hospital offers the 
best medical and surgical skill and nursing. The 
hospital’s own staff numbers five veterinarians. 

* * * * * 


A clinic for animals will be conducted from 
two to four o’clock every afternoon. This work 
has already grown to large proportions in the 
present temporary quarters.—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


The Angell Hospital 

The dedication of the finely equipped and 
commodious Angell Memorial Hospital for ani- 
mals yesterday brings to a splendid realization 
the hopes and dreams of many of the friends of 
the dumb beasts—including probably the tireless 
genius in honor of whose useful life this institution 
was built. 

It is a rare distinction that Boston now has— 
the possession of the best and largest animal 
hospital in the world. It is a very appropriate 
distinction, also, for here: has the sentiment of 
mercy for the creatures that cannot help them- 
selves been effectively fostered for years. 

To Dr. Rowley and to the devoted workers 
who have won such a home for distressed ani- 
mals congratulations and thanks are surely due. 
—Boston Post, Feb. 26. 


The Animal Hospital 


The dedication and opening of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital on Longwood Avenue, 
by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, is an event of more than 
common interest and importance. By the es- 
tablishment of this hospital, solely upon its own 
comparatively meagre resources and without any 
subsidy or assistance from the state or city, the 
society has put Boston at the forefront of the 
movement against cruelty to animals. The only 
hospitals of this character in the United States 
are one in New York, on a comparatively small 
scale, and one which is an appendage of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, each of which must 
yield the palm in breadth of plan and complete- 
ness of equipment to this new Boston institution. 
It affords facilities for the relief, either medical 
or surgical, of all suffering animal kind, from the 
heaviest draft-horse down to the smallest bird 
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or house pet. In this and other particulars the 
new hospital is unique and has given Boston 
another claim to distinction among the pro- 
gressive cities of the world. 

When George T. Angell took up the cause of 
the dumb animals he was laughed at, but he 
could not be laughed down. His memory will 
survive, as a public benefactor, in the societies 
which he founded and in this noble memorial, 
the completest agency in the world for the work 
to which he devoted his life-—Boston Herald, 
Feb. 27. 


The Angell Memorial Hospital for animals, 
and the largest of its kind in the world, dedicated 
in this city yesterday, is a most fitting memorial 
to the man whose name it will perpetuate. 
While a successful young Boston attorney he 
gave up the promise of a most remunerative 
career to take up his work of mercy, which he was 
made to feel some one should perform. Early in 
his life he chose for his motto: ‘“‘Never say fail!’’ 
With his indomitable spirit back of the fine cause 
he chose to make his own he did a work that won 
for him a permanent place in the hearts of the 
people.—Boston Traveler, Feb. 26. 


We congratulate the Mass. S. P. C. A. and the 
American Humane Education Society upon the 
completion of the fine memorial hospital for ani- 
mals, dedicated yesterday on Longwood Ave. 
It is a concrete and appropriate memorial to 
George Angell, whose convictions and energy 
made fact the organization of humane work for 
animals in this state and in other states. Mr. 
Angell was a virile force in his work, and it is a 
great work.—Boston Record, Feb. 26. 


This fine structure serves a triple purpose: it is 
an animal hospital, the largest and best in the 
country; it is the permanent headquarters of all 
the activities of the Society; it is a fitting memo- 
rial to George T. Angell. . . . Near by are the 
most notable group of hospitals in the world, as 
well as public buildings of special prominence. 
. . . Boston is true to its traditions in giving 
such a conspicuous place to a building devoted 
to work for dumb animals.—The Youth's Com- 
panion, Mar. 11. 


FROM THE STATE PRESS 


The memory of George T. Angell, the man 
who achieved great fame as a friend to dumb 
animals, will be perpetuated for all time in the 
costly animal hospital on Longwood avenue in 
Boston. The new memorial building that cost 
$200,000, was dedicated Thursday afternoon. 
It will be ready on March 1 to receive sick and 
injured horses, dogs, cats and birds. The 
appointments of the hospital are the best of 
any institution of the kind in the country. 

—Lawrence American, Feb. 26. 


A Work of Mercy 


The Angell Memorial Animal Hospital is an 
almost unique institution and is far and away 
the most complete animal hospital in the 
country or, we presume, in the world. It is a 
memorial to George T. Angell, whose long years 
of devotion to the work of preventing cruelty 
to dumb ‘animals well deserve a permanent 
memorial. The society, whose work he led for 
many years, is itself a worthy monument. But 
now there has been added this animal hospital 
than which no memorial could be more fitting. 
Here there are provided facilities for the relief, 
either medical or surgical, of any suffering 
animal, from the heaviest draft-horse down to 
the smallest household pet. The dedication and 
opening of this hospital is a memorable event. 
Mr. Angell always had a warm place in the heart 
of the long-time senior editor of the News, not 
to say also of his associates, all of whom rejoice 
in the final realization of the efforts of his 


successor, Dr. F. H. Rowley, well known in 
Fall River. The News congratulates him on 
the success of his zealous endeavors to forward 
this benign institution, a noble memorial and 
“the completest agency in the world” for the 
work to which the man it commemorates de- 
voted his life.—Fall River Evening News, Mar. 1. 


Animal Kindness 


Tomorrow in Boston is to be dedicated and 
opened the Angell Memorial Hospital for Ani- 
mals, a building costing, with its equipment, all 
of $200,000. In it are provided quarters for 
animals that need treatment, as sanitary and as 
complete in surgical appliances as those of any 
hospital for human beings. Operating tables on 
which a horse may be easily strapped, a surgical 
room for smaller animals with every provision for 
their treatment, stalls and rooms that afford 
every protection to the convalescent creature, 
speak for the advanced notion of the duty that 
men have come to own towards the dumb 
creatures. 

Most significant of all in this new establish- 
ment is the evidence it supplies of the changed 
thought of menastoanimals. It is the one right 
and fitting monument to George T. Angell, who 
devoted his life and extraordinary talents to 
developing the humane thought. He had the 
satisfaction of witnessing a revolution in the way 
animals were regarded, a result of his own pioneer 
and persistent work.—Greenfield Recorder, Feb. 
24. 

EDITORIAL NOTES 


It is even truer of the dog than of the child that 
if trained up in the way he should go, when he is 
old he will not depart from it. 


Ignore, if you can, the claim of the animal that 
suffers for release from pain; what of the effect 
upon your own nature of turning without re- 
sponse from its mute appeal for help? A great 
thinker said recently to the writer, “‘Beyond all 
the value of your work to animals is its immeas- 
urable influence upon ourselves in enriching and 
enlarging our lives.” 


“He turned again on to his face. And a small 
dog that had lost its master sniffed at his boots, 
and sat down a little way off, to wait till Gregory 
could do something for him, because he smelled 
that he was that sort of man.” 

GALSWORTHY. 


DEAD IN THE SNOW 

No further shall I go, I am through with hurt and 
wreck, 

Lying dead in the snow with the halter round my 
neck. 

They drove and beat and bound me all my weary 
strength could bear; 

Dead in my stall they found me, and they dragged 
and left me here. 


The heavy iron shoes, see, they cleave about my feet, 

So cumbrous in the heavy snow, so slippery in the 
sleet; 

I slipped and fell, I slipped and rose, I slipped and 
fell again, 

And all the while the busy streets were thronged 
with hurrying men. 


I am through with all disaster and the burdened, 
driven past; 

I am free from man, my master, and his cruelty 
at last; 

And my spirit in the haven where they hearken to 
the least 

Cries out to Him who made me against man, my 
brother beast. 

M. E. BUHLER in New York Sun. 


THE FIRST ROBIN 
By STANTON A. BROWN 
A welcome song of warbled cheer, 
A flash of red breast through the air, 
And on the lawn a robin hops— 
First sign that Spring is here. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. 


NOTICE 
Exchanges and all others, please note 
that our new mail address is simply Fenway 
Station, Boston, Mass. The offices are in 
the new Angell Memorial Animal Hospi- 
tal Building at 180 Longwood Avenue. 


THE NEW HOSPITAL 

Our new Hospital and the Free Dispensary 
connected with it, were opened March first. 
They have already given abundant evidence of 
meeting a very real need. The Dispensary vis- 
itors promise to outnumber those that came to 
the office we maintained till last autumn on 
Central street. Nearly 6000 availed themselves 
of our services at that place during the year it 
was open. 

We are writing at the close of the first week, 
and as late as possible before the magazine goes 
to press, and today eighteen patients were 
brought to the Dispensary and eight small ani- 
mals left for treatment, and ten operations per- 
formed. We have already eight horses in the 
Hospital. 

We hope to do a great deal of free work for 
those in straightened circumstances. The first 
week has seen a good proportion of all our cases 
attended to without charge. We are adver- 
tising the Free Dispensary as widely as possible, 
and it looks as if the hours devoted to this 
special service would soon be so crowded that 
they would have to be lengthened. 

The Small Pet Department starts on its career 
auspiciously with nearly thirty boarders. 

One of our most difficult problems is to attend 
to the many visitors who want to look through 
the building. Certain regular hours for this will 
have to be determined upon and someone kept in 
readiness to show visitors about. F.H.R. 


OUR GRATITUDE 


We are deeply grateful to a large number of 
friends who have generously helped us in equip- 
ping our building. Pictures, furniture, utensils, 
fire extinguishers, clocks, and many other most 
needed and essential things have been volun- 
tarily given us. We acknowledge with sincerest 
thankfulness these gracious remembrances. 

F.H.R. 


A CHANCE 

If you would be glad to help us in giving some 
sick or injured animal a chance to be cared for 
and treated in our new Hospital—some animal 
whose owner is too poor to pay even for the nec- 
essary expense, this can be done by designating 
any gift for that purpose. The money so given 
will be faithfully set apart for that sole use. 

F.H.R. 


Thoughtlessness and ignorance are responsible 
for much of the world’s cruelty. Here is the vast 
and fruitful field for Humane Education. 


GETTING READY FOR WAR 


No citizen wants to see his country defenseless 
before an invading foe. According to some 
among us we are so deplorably unprepared for 
war that we are practically at the mercy of any 
hostile power that might suddenly appear bearing 
down upon us with gunboats and transports. 
Leagues and societies are being formed to rouse 
us to our peril and to secure the pledges of able- 
bodied men to spring to arms in the moment of 
danger. 

Without questioning the sincerity of those 
who fear for the safety of the flag and the in- 
tegrity of the nation, we still insist that no one 
need lie awake o’ nights dreading a sudden 
attack. 

Who wants to fight us? What nation, worthy 
of our fear, has either men or money to spare to 
enlarge its war contracts? Nothing makes more 
for our defense, for years to come at least, than 
the crushing burdens of debt and the exhaustion 
of resources that face the other great nations of 
the world. Meanwhile, and our readers who do 
not agree with us must bear with our folly, we 
have faith enough in certain teachings of a great 
Teacher to believe that there are mightier de- 
fenses even for nations than the munitions of 
war. Smile at this if you will. But until man- 
kind has dared put these teachings into practice 
we shall continue to believe that they are 
grounded in the wisdom of the Eternal. 


H.R. 


THE PERFORMING HORSE 


The performing horse is of more than modern 
lineage. A French translation of Apuleius’ 
“Golden Ass,’”’ by Jean de Montlyard, published 
in 1602, tells of one Bankes and his famous bay 
horse, Morocco, whose clever tricks are alluded 
to by many writers. Shakespeare, it is said, re- 
ferred to this horse in the lines in ‘‘Love’s Labor 
Lost’”’: ‘‘How easy it is to put years to the word 
three, and study three years in two words, the 
dancing horse will tell you.” Both horse and 
master, tradition has it, were burned at the stake 
as magicians. 

The bare-back rider was a familiar figure even 
as far back as Homer’s day. In the book of the 
“Tliad”’ we read: 

“Ajax went with long strides over many a 
deck of the swift ships, 


when 
One who is skilled to vault on running steeds 
Chooses four horses from a numerous herd, 
And on the highway to a populous town 
Drives them, while men and women in a crowd 
Behold his feats with wonder, as he leaps 
Boldly, without a fall, from steed to steed, 
And back again, and all the while they run.” 


F.H.R. 


AND NOTHING IS DONE 


‘Night Riders’ raids upon peaceable colored 
citizens which result in their abandoning their 
homes in terror, signs posted at railway stations 
to the effect that no Negroes will be allowed to 
stay in those towns over night, and lynchings, 
such as that when an entire family was murdered 
under circumstances that would disgrace even 
fiends—these are some of the outrages upon 
American citizenship that call for some action 
more than newspaper protests. Is it not the 
duty of the nation’s Chief Executive to see that 
no class of citizens shall be thus continually and 
brutally discriminated against? States’ rights! 
Has the nation no sacred obligation toward those 
who would have to lay down their lives for it if its 
peril demanded the sacrifice? No civilized na- 
tion of the earth is guilty of such deeds of bar- 
baric inhumanity as are committed almost with 
impunity in certain sections of the United States. 

F.H.R. 
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TWO INCIDENTS OF THE WAR 


We have just read in an English paper two 
brief narratives which disclose those deeps of 
human brotherhood that lie far below the storms 
of war’s fierce passions. The first illustrates well 
the truth we have called attention to more than 
once, that the soldiers of the warring nations are 
settling no quarrel of their own. 

Only a few feet separated the opposing trenches 
of the English and the Germans. Hostilities had 
ceased. An Englishman, with a camera in his 
hand, ventured to call across the narrow space, 

*“‘Any of you want your pictures taken?” Five 
Germans appeared above the trenches, and with 
smiling faces were photographed. These men, 
cherishing no grudge each for the other, knew 
that when the order came they must shoot across 
that intervening space to kill. 

The other incident seems to us like a rarely 
beautiful flower blossoming in a deadly marsh. 
An English soldier, a successful charge having 
been made, stopped beside a wounded German. 
“Can I do anything to relieve you?’’ he asked. 
Both could speak English. ‘I am done for,” 
said the German soldier. ‘I am near the end. 
Won't you stay here by me and hold my hand 
till it’s over?” 

Oh, the pathos of it! Oh, the tragedy of it! 
Oh, the beauty and the tender humanity of this 
divine something in the human heart! F.H.R. 


VERY APPRECIATIVE WORDS 


So many kind things are said in the press about 
Our Dumb Animals that we seldom find room to 
republish them, but we are glad to make an 
exception by giving space to the following from 
the Worcester, Massachusetts, Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 23 last: 


It is difficult to tell just where to begin to describe 
the excellent features of Our Dumb Animals for 
February; every page is replete with interest and 
it makes no difference where the reader begins, he 
will keep right on until he has gone through this 
potent agent for good. The representative of the 
long named society, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the American Humane 
Society, there is no phase of the work of either that 
it does not champion effectually. On the front 
cover is a fine illustration of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital in Boston, a magnificent tribute to 
the memory of the late George T. Angell, who gave 
his long and useful life to the happiness of the dumb 
creatures that could not speak for themselves. The 
world, at large, takes care of the human family, only 
a restricted class appears to care for the brute crea- 
tion, but in this publication, with its pictures and its 
original and selected text, all of our domestic ani- 
mals and the sly denizens of field and forest, have 
their rights upheld. May the day be far distant 
when the pages of Our Dumb Animals will cease to 
gladden the eyes of childhood and to quicken the 
action of older people in behalf of those unable to 
help themselves. $1.00 a year; 10 cents a single copy. 


“HUMANITY” MARTIN’S DESCENDANTS 

The excellent reproduction in our March num- 
ber of “Humanity” Martin, who secured from 
the British Parliament in 1822 the first legislation 
in the world to protect animals, attracted wide 
attention and brought to our notice the fact that 
several of his descendants are now living in 
Hamilton, Ontario. The president of the S. P. 
C. A: in that city sent for several copies of the 
number to distribute among them. 


HUMANE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the American Humane 
Association, to which all anti-cruelty organi- 
zations and workers are invited, will be held at 
St. Augustine, Florida, November 8, 9, 10, and 
11, 1915. 


‘“*‘Be Kind to Animals’’ Week, May 17-23, 
1915. Humane Sunday, May 23. 
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Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Post - Office Address, Fenway Station, Boston 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treas.; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 
Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON (THOS. LANGLAN) 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.S. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ............;.. 3767 
Peddlers’ horses examined ........ 127 
Number of prosecutions .......... 20 


Number of convictions ............ 19 


Horses taken from work........... 112 
Horses humanely destroyed ....... 90 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................ 17,326 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$2000 from Maturin M. Ballou, and $1000 from 
Horace W. Wadleigh. It also acknowledges gifts 
of $200 from Mrs. F. H. F. in memory of her dogs 
“Pedro” and ‘Nonsense’; $200 from of 
which $100 was for the Angell Memorial Build- 
ing; $150 from Miss E. V. L.; $126.41 from E. A. 
H.; $100 each from E. T. P., S. K. P., and 
C. F. E.; $82.42 from “a friend”; $50 from E. 
P. B.; $30 from Mrs. E. B. B.; and $25 each 
from Mrs. W. S. F., A. T. L., and Miss N. P. C.; 
and, for the Angell Memorial Building, $25 from 
Mrs. J. W. C.; and $120, interest. The Society 
has been remembered in the wills of Marcus M. 
Keyes of Boston and Miss Susan Thatcher of 
Attleboro. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $373.75 from the estate of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth F. Noble, $200 from two friends in New 
York City, $100 from ‘“‘T,” $25 from Miss L. D. 
M., and $23.91 from a co-worker for the distri- 
bution of humane literature; and $6.67, interest. 

Boston, March 9, 1915. 


CLEANLINESS CHEAPER 


The Bureau of Animal Industry estimates the 
loss thus far in this country from the recent out- 
break of the foot and mouth disease at $3,399,110. 
We are confident that the filthy conditions under 
which thousands of animals are kept are respon- 
sible for much of the loss due to the diseases from 
which they suffer. If any one doubts us, let him 
visit the majority of the sheds, pens and stables 
where they are housed throughout his State and 
see what he finds. F.H.R. 


| Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
| 184 Longwood Avenue’ Telephone, Brookline 6100 
| F. J. FLANAGAN, M. D. C., V. S., 
Chief Veterinarian 

H. F. DAILEY, V. M. D., 

Assistant Chief Veterinarian 
D.L. BOLGER, D.V.S._ Visitin 
C. A. BOUTELLE, D. V. S. } 
T.B. McDONALD, D.V.S. } 


Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
| Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 

Small Pet Boarding Department 


Address Miss Marion P. Frost. Special 
telephone, Brookline 348. 


HUMANE COMMITTEE IN LYNN 


Miss Louise H. Guyol, our state organizer, who 
successfully formed the Springfield Branch of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Humane 
Committee in Holyoke, has spent some time in 
Lynn with a view to organizing a humane commit- 
tee in that city. She gave an address to the Civic 
Bureau of the Lynn Chamber of Commerce, con- 
sisting of business and professional men, who 
appointed a committee of three to undertake the 
work of animal protection in Lynn: Messrs. 
Ralph W. Reeve, attorney; Charles S. Jackson, 
principal of the English High School; and Walter 
P. Babb, city tax collector. She secured the co- 
operation of the Chamber of Commerce, which 
adopted resolutions to work with the State 
Society and its agent in Essex county, to receive 
and keep a record of all complaints at the 
Chamber of Commerce, to make a special feature 
of humane education, and to arrange to have calls 
for stray cats answered by Mrs. Louise Johnson 
and Miss Jordan, who had hitherto been doing 
this work voluntarily. 

In connection with this work, Miss Guyol gave 
several lectures at schools, churches and clubs, 
in most of which Bands of Mercy were organized. 


WORCESTER’S WINTER WORK 


The Worcester (Mass.) S. P. C. A., with its 
large membership which is continuously watchful 
of all things affecting animals, again upheld its 
reputation for active and constructive winter 
work. In conjunction with Agent Robert L. 
Dyson and his assistant, George Bieberbach, 
many cases of neglect, destitution, abuse and 
cruelty have been exposed, investigated and 
relieved. 

Better food, warmer housing and greater care 
for farm animals in numerous instances have 
been insisted upon. Drivers of loaded teams on 
the city streets have been held responsible ac- 
cording to the condition of traffic. Many have 
been instructed to use the side streets when the 
going for teams on runners was difficult on the 
main thoroughfares. Drivers have assisted one 
another and coupled their teams in emergencies 
and the result is that many a horse has come 
through a hard season without accident and in 
good condition. 

The custom of scattering grain for the birds 
was continued during the past winter. Boy 
Scouts distributed the bird food in the outskirts 
of the city as far as ten miles, and also placed 
grain in the bird-houses which the Society has 
set up in different sections. Many hundreds of 
pounds of grain and other foods were given free 
by the merchants for whose generosity a vote of 
thanks was tendered. 

It is by such activity and alertness that the 
Worcester Society has established itself as one of 
the most progressive humane organizations of 
the State. 
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American Bumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Fenway Station 

Executive officers and trustees of the permanent 
funds are the same as those of the Massachusetts 
S.P.C. A. (See column 1.) 

For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 

Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning .. . Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 


EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, READ THIS!!! 


Our Dumb Animals hopes to interest every 
human being who reads its pages in the new 
campaign, ‘““Be Kind to Animals.” The week 
from May 17 to 23, 1915, will be known as “Be 
Kind to Animals’’ week, the Sunday ending it 
being termed ‘‘Humane Sunday.” Churches 
where Sunday, May 23, is already appropriated 
for special services, are urged to observe the pre- 
ceding Sunday, May 16, as Humane Sunday. 
The daily press can further our efforts by giving 
as much publicity to this week as possible, and 
as far in advance as convenient. We expect 
that this, the first year of the “Be Kind to 
Animals’’ week and Humane Sunday, will be a 
great success, but with the aid, in the way of 
publicity, of the daily press — whether its issue 
is 1000 a day or 100,000 a day — we feel con- 
fident the week will be far more successful than 
otherwise. We therefore urge the press, in 
every part of the United States, and other 
countries where this article may be read, and 
editors, publishers, school-teachers, humanita- 
rians, clergymen, all persons who can give their 
aid to the publicity of this week, to exert every 
possible effort in making this first year of ‘Be 
Kind to Animals’? week and Humane Sunday a 
grand success. PUBLICITY WILL DO IT. 
The more you do for animal welfare the better 
you will feel DO IT NOW!! 


UNUSED TO CRUELTY 

In a book of travels we read that, in some 
countries in the far east, if you pick up a stone 
to throw at a dog, the dog will not run, because 
there stones have never been thrown at dogs and 
they do not understand your gesture. 

In describing the blue grass fields of Kentucky, 
Daniel Boone said, ‘‘Buffalo were more frequent 
than I have seen cattle in the settlements 
fearless because ignorant of the violence of man.” 

All new born animals show the same trust in 
man, based on such ignorance. 

Would it not be well if all animals could 
always retain this pathetic confidence in man, 
who is their God? 

This could easily be the case if every child were 
taught to show justice and mercy to the depend- 
ent creatures about him. 


WAR 
The combination and concentration of all the 
atrocities, crimes and sufferings of which human 
nature on this globe is capable. 
JOHN BRIGHT. 


s. 
LY 
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THE FOSTER-CHILD 


By LOUELLA C. POOLE 
’Twas restful twilight, and the barn 
Was sweet with fragrant mows; 
And housed, for it was milking-time, 
Stood patiently the cows. 


“No milk tonight,’’ said Farmer John; 
‘“*Again is Queen Bess dry; 
Tomorrow I will watch her close, 
To find the reason why.’’ 


Next day, up on the mountain-side, 
To where the pasture lay 

Close sheltered by the firs and pines, 
The farmer traced his way. 


Ah, there were Mollie Bawn and Star, 
Maud, Periwinkle, Tess, 
And Clover, all knee-deep in bloom, 


But where was good Queen Bess? 


The far-off tinkle of a bell 
Was borne upon the breeze, 

And guided by the welcome sound, 
Deep ’mongst the shrubs and trees, 


In a sequestered grassy dell, 
In hiding, Farmer John 

Beheld Queen Bess, and by her side 
A little nursing fawn, 


That looked at him appealingly 
In innocent surprise, 
While fond solicitude beamed from 
Its foster-mother’s eyes. 
At last the riddle he had solved,— 
Queen Bess had ceased to give 
Her wonted yield at milking-time 
That this wee waif might live! 


A tender eanling, it had strayed 
From its poor mother’s side 

When by a hunter’s cruel aim 
In agony she died. 

Adown the wooded mountain-slope 
At nightfall, Farmer John 

Led good Queen Bess, and by her side 
Tripped daintily the fawn. 

And each night now, when gloaming falls, 
And cowbells’ sweet refrain 

Tells of the homing cows’ return, 
Down the steep winding lane 

The foster-mother wends her way, 
In calm content and pride, 

To rest beneath the sheltering roof, 
Her eanling by her side. 


ROME SOCIETY IN NEED 


The following letter, showing the needs of the 
Rome Society for the Protection of Animals, was 
received recently by a generous contributor to 
that organization: 

Your letter of the 2nd inst. reached me on the 
18th, but your money order was brought here 
by the Post Office only yesterday. They gave us 
very good exchange on it—54 lire 42c. for the $10. 

Thank you very much indeed for so kindly re- 
membering our work again. You are among the 
few members of our society who regularly renew 
their subscriptions without a reminder, and your 
generous help is more than usually welcome this 
year, for the war has had a disastrous effect on 
our income. Generally we receive from 2000 to 
3000 francs in donations from visitors during 
January, but this year there are hardly any 
visitors, and so far they have given us only eight 
francs! 

We sent inspectors to eight of the places dev- 
astated by the recent earthquake, and they 
excavated from the ruins of these villages forty- 
two horses, donkeys, cows, goats, pigs and fowls, 
removed 120 from stables in danger of collapsing, 
procured forage from the authorities for 338 
animals, and humanely killed 165. 

With many thanks for your good wishes, 

Very sincerely yours, 
LEONARD HAWKSLEY, 
66, Piazza di Spagna, Rome, Italy. 
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How a Pair of Goats Made a Mayor 


By. Ff. 


HILE it is not the practice of man 
to speak too freely for ‘‘those that 
cannot speak for themselves,” yet 


it would not be unwise or improper 

to say a little about what is undoubtedly the 
happiest and best treated pair of Angora goats 
that ever lived in a city and did humanitarian 
work. The goats for which I speak are no 
other than “Bill” and “Jim,” famous for their 
wonderful services to unfortunate humanity, their 
marked intelligence and their unique career. 
Climbing the mountains and crags, leaping 
off boulders and precipices, and ambling and 
browsing in the dense growth of underbrush, 
these two particular goats lived eight years ago 
what they thought was an enjoyable life, with 
no care and little protection. Now they board at 
the leading hotel in the city, walk upon the side- 


SULLIVAN 


but about that time “Bill’’ Taft and “Jim” 
Sherman were well known and it fell to the 
goats to be given these names, to which they 
have answered ever since. They were somewhat 
wild and apprehensive of danger when they 
first reached the city, but soon learned that a 
“good-fellow’’ had them for a purpose and would 
treat them right. Like all animals of the 
kingdom, they reciprocated the treatment and 
kindliness of the master and were desirous of 
doing his biddings. 
entered ‘‘school’”’ with their ‘‘companion’” who 
then was but sixteen years old. Each day they 
pulled him to school a distance of more than a 
mile, and continued in this service four years, 
or until their “kind boss’’ was graduated. 


In the fall of 1907 they 


After their school days they in turn were 
pulled into politics by their “‘boss’’ who lacked 


EX-MAYOR SULLIVAN AND HIS FAMOUS GOATS 


[In this unusual case Our Dumb Animals makes an exception to its general rule, which is not 


to publish pictures of such animals in harness as are not generally put to this use. 


the story we think you will justify the exception.] 


walks without any compunction of conscience, 
attend church and all public gatherings, in- 
cluding fairs, carnivals, picnics and barbecues, 
and greater than all, draw the specially made 
phaeton in which rides their master to whom 
they gave several years ago an opportunity to 
attend school and gain an education in spite of 
the fact that he could not nor can not walk a 
step. This is the condition under which ‘‘Bill’’ 
and ‘‘Jim’’ find themselves today, a condition 
that means for them everything good, kind and 
considerate, and a monument of. marble to be 
erected after their demise by their loving master 
who realizes that they have ‘‘atoned’’ for the 
whole goat race by their faithful and valuable 
service to him —a representative of that large 
class of unfortunates known as the cripples. 
“Bill” and “Jim’’ were purchased by their 
owner eight years ago when they were but 
“kids,” without “culture’’ or ‘“‘proper environ- 
ments’’ and brought to town, where they found 
a neat ‘‘white house’’ with a grassy lawn await- 
ing them. They never even had any name; 


If you read 


a few months of being twenty-one, but who dis- 
regarded the “minority ruling’ and ran for 
mayor of his city, Imboden, Arkansas. Of 
course, the fact that he drove two goats, had 
as his campaign managers twelve school-girls, 
and that he was editor of the local paper and a 
cripple, too, elected him overwhelmingly over 
two aged and prominent opponents. ‘‘The goats 
did it,’’ said His Honor, when explaining to the 
curious why he was a mayor, and discharging the 
duties of that office, although still three months 
under age. This was true—these two goats 
in 1912 received the distinction of being instru- 
mental in electing the youngest chief executive 
ever known in the history of American govern- 
ment, Hon. Joe F. Sullivan. The master did 
not become ashamed of the goats after he moved 
his office to the city hall nor did he stop driving 
his attractive ‘‘goat chariot.” 

Three years have passed since then, the term 
of office has expired, the ex-mayor has continued 
to climb upward steadily, and “Bill” and ‘‘Jim” 
have ever proved his “right hand bowers.’ 
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Last fall the young owner, who had at last 
reached his twenty-third year, put out a book, 
“The Unheard Cry,” and he explained to the 
public that his book would have never been, 
had it not been for the humanitarian work 
rendered by his faithful goats, which resulted in 
his going to school and getting a chance at an 
education. 

Mr. Sullivan, who now lives at Heber Springs, 
Arkansas, a summer resort, says he has little 
inclination to leave the place even in the winter 
because of the fact that his team meets so many 
kind persons who never forget to say something 
kind and encouraging to them and to present 
them with ‘“‘sweets’” that the woods whence 
they came could never have furnished them. 
He has a Negro employed to care for them, 
brush and comb their long silky hair and to 
hitch them up daily. He has a permit to drive 
anywhere on the sidewalks, in the parks, stores 
and anywhere the wagon can go. 

“Bill” and “Jim” are now nine years old but 
are spry and gay, with so much life that it 
necessitates their wearing bits in their mouths, 
and are daily assisting their master by tak- 
ing the place of his paralyzed limbs. They 
expect to pull him on up the road of success and 
in turn he expects to see that they shall never 
want anything and that they shall be pensioned 
when age creeps upon them in the sunset of 
active life. He firmly believes that somewhere, 
sometime and somehow a crown of garlands 
awaits them, even though it may be upon their 
graves where it shall mark the resting - place 
of two loving, faithful and obedient goats that 
lived and died in the service of helpless humanity. 


DOG TAXES IN THE SOUTH 

There is a great difference in the system of dog 
licenses in the various states. In Virginia the 
state-wide law nets annually $90,000 in taxes, 
which amount is used for the public schools. In 
North Carolina only twenty out of the one 
hundred counties tax dogs. The revenues vary 
from $515 in one county to $1 in another. A bill 
was recently offered in the legislature, proposing 
a state-wide levy of $1 on male and $2 on female 
dogs, but this was so unpopular that it failed of 
serious consideration. It is said that there are 
150,000 dogs in North Carolina, many farmers 
owning from twelve to twenty-five. 


DENVER’S “OLD TOM” RETIRED 

WO pecks of oats a day—and happiness 

for the rest of his life’’ is the humane 

pension granted by the city of Denver 

to Old Tom, veteran fire horse, then 

health department horse and always faithful pub- 

lic servant, ready and willing to do his best. 

Retirement with pension at fourteen may be 

unusual and in many cases premature, but not so 

with Old Tom. He is fully entitled to it, for 

almost since the day he first wore harness he has 

been racing to fires with Chief Healy at top speed, 

and usually landing him there ahead of all the 

other fire fighters and even the motor-driven 
apparatus. 

Once only did Old Tom sustain a serious injury. 
He was sure-footed, but once he slipped and fell 
when going at a terrific clip on a street-car cross- 
ing. His knees were badly broken, but he was so 
good an animal to the service that he must be 
given every chance, and so the veterinarians 
patched him up as best they could and Tom's 
legs got well enough for him to take up his labors 
again. 

But lately the official order came for Old Tom 
to be laid off, with his wages to continue for life, 
and so he has gone out to the poor farm with 
nothing further to do but eat and rest and be 
happy. 


OUR 
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NO TRUER FRIEND THAN A ST. BERNARD 


THE LIFE-SAVING ST. BERNARD 

After visiting the famous Hospice of St. Ber- 
nard and observing how eager are those wonder- 
ful dogs to rescue the perishing out in those awful 
storms which sweep over the Alps, Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell of Philadelphia eloquently gives the 
following description: 

“One morning after a storm, one of those great, 
honest creatures came struggling through the 
snow, hampered greatly in his exhausted con- 
dition. I waded deep in the drifts, following the 
floundering old fellow around the hospice to the 
kennel, which was a room of considerable size. 

“When the door was opened to the wanderer, 
the other dogs within set up a chorus of barks and 
whines, and fell over one another as they crowded 
about him, and eagerly followed him around with 
wags of their tails and inquisitive looks in their 
eyes, which are just as intelligent questionings as 
so many interrogation points. 

“But the crestfallen beast held his head and 
tail to the floor, and sneaked about from corner to 
corner, and finally lay down panting in a dark 
niche in the stone basement. He lay there with 
his eyes glancing out at the corners in a most 
shamefaced way. 

“The young monk called the weary dog by 
name, and when the beast would not leave his 
shadowy retreat, the priest tried to induce him 
to come forth by showing him a dish containing 
scraps of meat. But, hungry as he was, he 
merely opened his eyes a little wider, rapped the 
floor once or twice lightly as he gave a feeble wag 
of his tail, and then shrank back, and seemed 
not to hear or see the invitation. 

“The impatient keeper turned away with an 
angry gesture, and said that the dog would ‘get 
over his sulks very soon’ and that the creature 
probably felt ashamed that he had not found 
anyone. 

“The thoughtless remark shot into my deepest 
soul with a thrill. That noble fellow seemed to 
have felt so bad, so ashamed, or so guilty because 
he had returned without saving anyone that he 
could not eat. It was not his fault that no be- 
nighted wanderer had been out benumbed and 
dying on the mountain road that awful night. 
He had grandly done his duty; but he was just 
dog enough not to reason so far, and just human 
enough to feel that it was his imperative duty to 
save some one. 

“Grand old fellow! How he ought to put to 
shame many a human soul who knows there are 
travelers going down in the biting cold and the 
overwhelming storms on life’s mountainous high- 
ways, and yet who never saved even one such.” 


MY LITTLE DOG—‘*QUEEN”’ 
By JANE BELFIELD 

My little dog! 
Whose faithful eyes looked up at me, 
As though their only god to see— 
Expectant, knowing there to find 
An answering look for her as kind, 
Still fondly follows in my mind, 
My little dog! 
My little dog! 
I hear the patter of her feet; 
I see her curled high on the seat, 
Or watch her in familiar play. 
Still roams about the household way, 
Our friend of many a rainy day— 
Whose name was ‘‘QUEEN.”’ 


DOGS AT THE MOVIES 
By ERNEST A. DENCH 


HAT dogs can see and understand picture 
plays is undoubtedly true. While living 
in England, I had various friends try out 
their pets, with the results recorded here. 

In a north of England town there is a dog that 
does not flinch or appear bored at seeing such 
things as murders, massacres, travelers strangled 
by apes, arson, lynchings, galloping horses, express 
trains, floods, earthquakes or pistols. This ca- 
nine apparently regards them as silly folk doing 
silly things. 

But if this dog views a film of a fox-hunt, a 
menagerie, or a scene with dogs in it, he gets 
highly excited and barks loud and long. Once 
he managed to get ‘‘behind’’ at a movie theater, 
after a leopard film had been shown, as he 
wanted to meet the big cat in the flesh. 

A picture that moved him to fury was one of a 
man who grew horns and butted after drinking 
a glass of goat’s milk. 

On another occasion he went almost mad with 
joy at seeing an Irish colleen being presented 
with a little pig by her lover. 

Not so long ago an entertainment was ar- 
ranged for prize-bred dogs, the films used being 
animal ones. In the audience were three mas- 
tiffs, a bull-terrier, a bulldog, an Irish terrier, two 
great Danes, and two fox-terriers. The first 
picture was of a dog show. Ail! the dogs did was 
to walk up and down and look at it, almost on 
the verge of tears through being so bored. They 
seemed to say, “‘We know all about that.’’ For 
it was clear that they could tell that the dogs 
on the film were not with them in the flesh. But 
when they saw an elephant walking it made them 
excited. They calmed down after a closer in- 
spection, but the bull-terrier threatened to attack 
the elephant while the two Danes barked loudly. 


Are you preparing now for ‘‘Be Kind to Animals Week,’’ May 17-23, and Humane Sunday? 
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Animals on Postage Stamps 
By WALTER H. HAMEL, Member of the Philatelic League 


age stamps afford an in- 
teresting and alluring 
study, each and every 
specimen, in fact, telling 
a story of its own. 

Perhaps one of the 
most remarkable postage 
stamps ever issued by 
any country in the world was sent forth in 1866 
by Newfoundland. It shows the head of the 
faithful Newfoundland dog, facing to the left, 
the features of which cover almost the entire 
stamp. It is a one-half cent denomination 
stamp, printed in a magnificent shade of red, 
with the word “Newfoundland” in semi-circle 
around the top of the dog’s head. 

A pack mule, being led by a native of the 
mountain region, the scene overlooking a distant 
city, is the striking illustration chosen by Bosnia. 
The stamp in question was issued in the spring 
of 1901 and has a face value of 30 kroner. 

The land of Soudan in Egypt printed a postage 
label in 1898 of a one millieme denomination, the 
design featuring a camel crossing a desert on a 
run, with a rider perched upon its hump. This 
stamp appeared in carmine and brown and is a 
beautiful picture of the dumb animal that can go 
nine days without water. 

On some of Uruguay's stamps, the domestic 
cow is pictured, the face and two short horns 
being in plain view. 

A gallant steed is profiled on the 1910 two 
centime stamp of Belgium. It shows the stately 
horse stepping over stones, and perched in a sad- 
dle on its back is a rider. 

The famous white dove, flying, is visible on 
the 2} rappen stamp of Switzerland. It was as 
far back as the year 1845 that this unique stamp 
appeared, the background being colored in black 
and crimson—a very attractive combination. 
The dove’s likeness is set in the center of the 
stamp in a shield-shaped ornament. 

A design that at once suggests a meaning not a 
little akin to that represented by the seal of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is engraved on the stamps of 
Roumania. It shows a farmer plowing with two 
tired oxen, the setting sun in the distance, sig- 
nifying quitting time for the night’s rest. An 
angel appears from behind pointing to the setting 
sun, warning the plowman that he should be 
wending his way homeward. 

Three times has Uncle Sam turned to dumb 
creatures when adopting a design suitable for 
the face of his official postage stamps. 

It was during the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion in 1898 that two different values of United 
States stamps reproduced designs of this nature, 
both of which are gorgeous in colors and printing. 
On the four-cent denomination of this unique 
issue are pictured buffalo in swift flight from 
Indians, and the scene is certainly an impressive 
one. The stamp is engraved in a magnificent 
shade of blood orange, which perhaps makes it 
all the more striking. Upon the one dollar de- 
nomination stamp of this same issue is copied 
what is said to be the design of a famous painting, 
depicting cattle in a blinding snow-storm, the 
scene lying in the Virginia mountain region. 
The large herd appears to be utterly lost and 
running helter-skelter before the driving blizzard. 
Contrasted by the white-capped mountain peaks, 
the scene of frightened cattle in dark colors 
is all the more prominent. 

A stately American eagle perched upon a 
precipice, wings outstretched as if in the act of 
starting on its flight, large piercing eyes, mammoth 


‘. NIMALS depicted on the 
2 world’s adhesive post- 


beak and powerful 
talons, is represented 
in the design chosen 
for the special regis- 
tered letter stamp of 
this country. 
Although the is- 
sues of United States 
stamps bearing repre- 
sentations of animals 
are not numerous, 
such as have been 
authorized are pictur- 
esque and attractive. 
Very many interest- 
ing views of animal 
life will be noted in 
looking over the can- 
celled postage stamps 
of any extensive col- 
lection. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST AMONG THE SPINES 


AUDUBON’S GRAVE 
Trinity Cemetery, New York 
By JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING 
The cold spring morning wears an icy lace, 
The climbing{sun will scarcely coax away 
Till noon from these long slopes, where still a 


trace 
Of winter’s white is lurking, skrunken, gray 
Among the mossy shafts that rise to show 
That hundreds dream below, 
For this calm pleasance is a burial-place. 
Today no prudent daffodil will blow, 
And yet the birds chirp on with saucy grace: 
A sturdy robin with a russet breast, 
A flock of blackbirds darkening the trees, 
Their feathers ruffled by the hoyden breeze, 
And all so bold—so quick to stow a nest 
In these bare crotches! Though there roars 
about 
The clang of city streets, the birds fear naught. 
What instinct could have taught 
Each wee sharp brain and ear 
That ‘neath this pillar, wrought 
With chiseled bird and beast, flung quaintly 


out, 
Their friend, their gossip, Audubon, lies here? 


HOW MOTHER ROBIN FEEDS YOUNG 
By W. S. HIIGEL 

A pair of robins had their nest in one of our 
shade-trees and for a day or two I had been 
hearing the little ones chirping among the 
branches. Then a day came when mother 
robin coaxed them down from their leafy perches 
for a frolic on the lawn. It must have been 
near their dinner-time for they seemed very 
hungry, so much so, in fact, that mother robin 
could hardly gather worms and bugs from the 
lawn fast enough to keep them from com- 
plaining. But the odd part of the story now 
comes. She would feed only one at a time, 
and kept feeding that one until it was entirely 
satisfied. She brought a worm to the fledgling 
on her right and it quickly swallowed it, and 
when she returned with a second worm the next 
birdie came crowding up, thinking that it must 
be his turn, but not so, she pushed him aside 
and gave the worm to the same bird she had 
fed at first. She continued to do this until the 
little fellow went floundering away over the 
grass, chirping his thanks as he went. Then 
she took the second and the. third birds and 
satisfied each one in succession, never giving a 
worm to the third until the second had cea 
to ask for more. 


The bird for all Nature chants the morn- 
ing hymn and the benediction of the day. 
He is her priest and her augur, her divine 
and innocent voice. MICHELET. 


WHERE THE HUMMING-BIRD BUILDS 
HER NEST 
By FELIX J. KOCH 

it isn’t quite so long a chase as 

that in the story where the children sought 
the ‘‘Bluebird’s” nest, but when one goes out to 
find the nest of the humming-bird he’ll discover 
that it takes sharp eyes indeed, and, once the 
nest has been found, that it is well protected 
from its foes. 

The little humming-bird is among the most 
defenseless of creatures, but Dame Nature, in 
turn, has furnished it with a wisdom that far ex- 
ceeds that of many larger creatures, bird:+or 
otherwise. Not alone does the humming-bird 
build its nest with an outer covering of lichens 
and tree-moss the very color of the branch it 
builds on, but it takes goodly care, whenever 
possible, to iocate this nest among sharp spines 
or thorns, on the tree. Thus any of the cat 
tribe or other prowlers that might slink up 
another bough and, finding her home, feast upon 
its contents, are warded off by the sharp spines 
of the tree, and the humming-bird needs only 
guard against aerial foes during the time that she 
incubates her tiny egglets. 


PICK UP THE TWINE STRINGS © 
By EDNA A. ANDREWS 

While walking along the streets of a city a 
short time ago, an elegantly dressed woman 
with a patrician face and a stately bearing, 
stooped suddenly and picked up a twine string, 
which she rolled carefully around her fingers and 
tucked into her hand-bag. She then explained 
to a puzzled passer-by that she was neither de- 
mented, nor so penurious that she felt it neces- 
sary to save every scrap of string, but that she 
did it for the protection of the little birds which 
would soon be nesting. 

Being interested in the little songsters, the 
woman has rescued in years past innumerable 
birds which had become entangled in the strings 
they had carried from the streets to weave in 
their nests. Many had broken legs, some were 
dead, and others “were rescued uninjured. 
Strings seem to attract the birds, but are dan- 
gerous material for their nests, as the sharp little 
bird claws become tangled in the strings and the 
bird’s legs are so easily broken. 

From the acts of thoughtfulness of that one 
woman, a movement was started in that city 
whereby all school: children looked constantly 
for strings on their way to school and about their 
play for a week, which cleared the place of objec- 
tionable twines and assured a safe nesting vicinity 
for the birds. 
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ALLEGRETTO 
By THOS. J. TAYLOR 
I know it must have been a fact, 
Though seeming but a fancy, 
The lately-ended, boist’rous act 
In Nature’s necromancy. 
A hopeless thrall appeared the land, 
When lo, a magic wand! 
And presto ’gins a rustic band 
A-piping in the pond. 

And presently the ’rousing earth 
Breaks into sunny smiling; 
Courageous flowers come to birth, 
The vagrant bees beguiling; 

A song’s anear on feathered wings; 
The fern evolves a frond,— 

In concert with those merry things 
A-piping in the pond. 

In sterner mood, my senses thrilled 
To timpani and brasses 

And shrilling strings by Boreas drilled 
In glacial crevasses. 

Today my disposition bends, 
Released from winter’s bond; 

I fain would hear my little friends 
A-piping in the pond: 

So, when the April twilight falls 
To hush the noonday choiring, 

I move responsive to the calls 
From marshly homes aspiring; 

And, conscious of the stars above, 
The heavens on beyond, 

I hail the little folk I love 
A-piping in the pond! 


REX—A HERO 
By FRANCES M. COTTON 

Rex and Tabs lived in a fine house near a large 
river in Maine. Rex was an Irish setter and 
Tabs was a black and white tabby. 

They were firm friends for they had come to 
live together when one was a roly-poly puppy 
and the other a wee kitten and they ate from the 
same dish and took their naps together. But 
when Rex was a handsome dog, poor Tabs had 
become just an ordinary old cat who did little but 
sleep and stay curled up in a warm spot. She 
did not run to meet Rex any more but greeted 
him by lazily opening one eye and stretching. 

Louise, the daughter of the house, had re- 
ceived the gift of a beautiful angora, and her 
mother declared that “one cat was enough” so 
poor Tabs’ fate was settled. Instead of merci- 
fully putting her to sleep with chloroform, they 
resorted to the time-honored way of placing her 
in a bag with a stone tied to it, and Jim, the hired 
man, was instructed to throw her into the river. 
No one had noticed Rex when these plans were 
made, but, shortly after Jim’s return, there was a 
loud barking at the door followed by scratching, 
and Louise hastened to see what it meant. 
There, on the mat, was Rex with Tabs beside him 
and both dripping wet! He had followed Jim 
to the river and leaped in after his old playmate 
and brought her to safety before she could drown, 
and pulled open the bag. After such a rescue 
it was the unanimous decision that Tabs should 
continue to have her naps in her warm corner. 


LITTLE BROTHERS 


PROUDLY POSING WITH THEIR PETS 


AN AMERICAN BOY 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: ; 

Some years ago while sitting in a hotel in a 
squalid Latin-American town we heard a rumpus 
down the street. A Negro policeman who was 
dozing in the doorway, muttered something 
in Spanish about ‘‘that little American’’ and 
started down the street on a run and I, of course, 
followed. 

About a block away some boys about ten or 
twelve years old were “mixing it up’ rather 
lively. Several ran away when they saw the 
policeman, but three who were on the ground 
pummeling one another were pounced upon 
and a torrent of scolding Spanish poured on 
them. I spoke to an aggressive khaki-clad lad 
and asked him if he spoke English and what was 
the trouble. 

He replied, ‘‘Yes, sir, 1 am an American. You 
see these native boys had that dog tied to a post 
and were going to stone him to death. No 
American would stand for that, would he?” 

I told him he ought not to and he continued, 
“That's what I think and I told those boys that 
the first one that threw a rock at that dog would 
have a fight on his hands.” 

As we walked along the street the policeman 
said, ‘“‘That American boy is so queer. He does 
not have fun the way the boys do here, and he 
is all the time fighting about animals.’ Even 
the policeman failed to understand the American 
spirit of humane treatment for those ‘“‘that can- 
not speak for themselves.” 

There is in the American tropics one American 
boy carrying out his American ideals even if he 
has to fight for them. N. S. MAYO, 

Sec’y American Veterinary Medical Ass’n. 

Chicago, March 2, 1915. 


LINCOLN ON CRUELTY 


Abraham Lincoln, years before there was 
any society organized for the protection of 
animals, wrote an essay on kindness to animals. 

In James Morgan’s “Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln,’”’ we find the following: 

“Abraham cared nothing for shooting, and 
the one record of his hunting comes from his 
own pen in after life. ‘A few days after the 
completion of his eighth year,’ he wrote of him- 
self, ‘in the absence of his father, a flock of wild 
turkeys approached the new log cabin, and 
Abraham, with a rifle gun, standing inside, shot 
through a crack and killed one of them. He 
has never since pulled trigger on any larger 


The Band of Mercy 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT and L. H. GUYOL, State Organizers 


PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send a supply of literature including Our Dumb 
Animals for one year, and an imitation gold badge for the 
president, without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and address of its president. 

See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Three hundred and thirty-three new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in February. The 
numerals show the number of Bands in each 
school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 
Boston: Longfellow, 18; Mozart, 4; Phineas Bates, 5; 
Elihu Greenwood, 7; Amos Webster, 3; Fairmount, 7; 
Trescott,9; Weld; Harry Grew, 8; Damon, 6; Hemenway, 3. 
Quincy: Quincy. 
Worcester: Oxford St. 


Schools in Maine 
Bath: Episcopal S. S., 4; Parochial, 4; Beacon St. 


Schools in Rhode Island 
Pawtucket: Prospect St., 12; Pidge Ave., 2; Capital St., 
5; Darlington, 19; Church Hill, 10; Lincoln Ave., 5; Garden 
St., 14; Cleveland St., 4; Smithfield, 3; South Woodlawn, 19; 
Fairlawn, 15. 
idence: Ruggles St., 4; State St., 4; Veazie St. 
Primary, 7; New Branch Ave., 11; Old Branch Ave., 11; 
Harrison St. Special, 3; Hospital St. Disciplinary, 3; 
Jenkins St., 9; Regent Ave., 11; Beacon Ave. Primary, 6. 


Schools in Connecticut 

Elmwood: Elmwood, 6. 

New Britain: Open Air, 2. 

Newington: Center, 4. 

Stamford: Lockwood Corners. 

West Hartford: East, 7; Center, 8; Charter Oak, 4. 

Ivoryton, Connecticut: Sunbeam Chapter of King’s 
Daughters. 

New Haven, Connecticut: Kindness. 

West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Sunshine. 

Alexandria, Virginia: Schools, 15. 

Macon, Georgia: Ballard Young People; Macon. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee: Chattanooga. 

Dayton, Ohio: Golden Rule. 

Ceresco, Michigan: L. T. L. 

La . Michigan: Cottage H. 

Peliston, Michigan: Pellston. 

Duluth, Minnesota: Bluebird; German Catholic 
School, 2; St. James School, 5; Oneonta School. 

St. Joseph, Missouri: L. T. L. 

Chanute, Kansas: Webster School. 

Balko, Oklahoma: Balko. - 

Stockett, Montana: Prairie. 

Manville, Wyoming: Manville. 

Clarksdale, Arizona: Clarksdale. 

Rialto, California: Audubon. 

Talas, Cesarea, Turkey: Lily. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 95,474. 
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DEVOTED FRIENDS 
By MARY C. WOOD 


ERY devoted are 
eight-year-old Robert 
and his big friend 
“Fred.”’ 

No doubt Robert is as 
fond of apples, bananas and 
puddings as any other boy, 
but never can he enjoy his 
own apple, banana or candy 
unless Fred has the same. 

Robert’s mother says 
that she can never make 
any more nice bread pud- 
dings because Robert car- 
ries all her pieces of bread 
out to the horse. Often, at 
dinner, he peels his own po- 
tatoes, puts on a little salt 
and out they go to Fred. 

When Fred sees any of 
the family with a bag of 
candy he ‘‘tags after” till 
he gets his share. 

Last Christmas Fred was 
taken very ill. The father 
dared not tell Robert about 
it for he would have cried 
all day long. But the doc- 
tor came and took such 
good care of Fred that he 
was soon quite well again. 


The great Napoleon did not 
think it beneath his dignity to 
insert, in his famous Code, a 
provision in behalf of the birds 
which destroy insects Birds 
are man’s friends and helpers. 


THE USEFUL WOODPECKER 


OODPECKERS of all kinds should get the 
full protection of every boy and girl, as they 
are of inestimable value in destroying the 
numerous insect pests that would ruin 
woods and foliage. In Germany the for- 
ester and the woodpecker are considered 
great friends and it is with pride that the 
forester points to his little feathered help- 
ers aiding him to improve his “stand of 
trees.” 

In nearly all wooded parts of the world, woodpeckers are to 
be found. There are said to be over three hundred species. 
It is a familiar sight in the orchard or along the roadside to 
see these birds busily searching for insects to appease their 
appetite. They are doing a great service by preventing the 
ravages of the countless enemies of the trees. A tree per- 
fectly clean from insects will never be attacked, and it is only 
on trees already full of insects that the birds try to get their 
food. They nest in a small hole cut into the trunk of a tree, 
and as a rule use for this purpose the decayed remnants of a 
broken-off limb. They have no nesting material of any kind 
and the pure white eggs, generally four or five in number, rest 
on the soft cushion made out of decayed and soft wood. The 
old nests afford good shelter for the woodpeckers during the 
cold and stormy days of winter. 


THE WREN FAMILY 
By HARRIET IVES 


The Wrens are a family of three;. 

Marsh Wren, and House Wren, Winter Wren — see? 
They’re wee and winsome, all dressed in brown, 
And daintier birds are seldom found. 


The Winter Wren is extremely shy, 

Its voice a strong melodious cry. 

From those who know, I’ve often heard 
*Tis quite as small as a humming-bird. 


The Marsh Wren rests where the wet swamps gleam, 
Her music low as a bubbling stream, 

A nest like cocoanut round it weaves, 

Yet hole at the top for entrance leaves. 


More friendly yet is the small House Wren, 
Who builds near homes or abodes of men. 
Busy and hustling, cheery and strong, 

It sings to its brood a rare sweet song. 


These home-loving birds say unto you 

That work with love is happiness true. 

This much I will tell you, much more then 

You may very well learn from the wee brown wren. 


POLICEMAN BOBBIE AND THE THRIFTY -: 
SPARROWS 


By GLADYS E. LOCKE 


OBBIE is only a little black poodle, but he is a firm 
believer in peace and order and he especially disap- 
proves of cat fights. 
Whenever he hears 

one he will run and sepa- 
rate the cats and then go 
back and finish his nap. 

One day two cats—a big, 
striped tiger and a yellow 
and white angora — were 
having a desperate fight. 
Out ran Policeman Bobbie 
and sent the combatants 
fleeing, but not before the 
tiger cat had wrenched out 
several clawfuls of the an- 
gora’s long fur. 

Presently, an inquisitive 
sparrow began to circle 
about the field of battle and 
finding all quiet, flew down 
and seizing upon a tuft of 
the angora’s fur, bore it 
away to his nest. He 
quickly returned and took 
away more fur. Other 
sparrows came too, and 
there was much flying back 
and forth until not a speck 
of fur was left upon the 
ground. 

That cat fight must have 
made a good many little 
nests soft and warm after 
the thrifty sparrows had 
given them a fur lining. 


CHARACTER DOLLS 
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THE ROBIN KNEW 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
The sunless sky was dull and gray, 
The trees were gaunt and bare; 
Winter bedecked in somber hue 
Seemed round me everywhere— 
Until, up in a leafless tree, 
With modest, folded wing, 
Yet all a-quiver with delight, 
I heard a robin sing. 


He heeded not the untilled fields, 
The brooklet’s sluggish flow; 

And where my eyes saw barrenness 
He sensed the sunlit glow 

Of flowery ways and trees abloom, 
Where soon his nest would swing. 

The robin shamed my weaker faith— 
He knew ’twas time to sing. 


HELP FOR ANIMALS IN WAR 


UR readers will be interested in the 

following account translated from the 

February number of the Ami des 

Animaux, the organ of the Swiss 

Union of Animal Protection Societies, by F. E. 
Minns: 


A great work was silently accomplished at 
Geneva on Christmas eve, December 24, 1914, 
a work of peace and humanity, in happy contrast 
with the deeds of hatred and destruction which 
are deluging Europe in blood at the present time. 

On that day was held in the famous Salle de 
l’'Athénée at Geneva, the first international con- 
ference for the protection of animals in war. 
Its chairman was Monsieur Lassieur, president 
of the Geneva S. P. A. 

The idea of protecting horses in war was first 
brought forward in Switzerland many years 
ago by one of our members, Captain Egger. 
Touched on by various Peace Congresses, 
studied afresh by several animal protection 
societies, it has now been defined in these terms: 
“War animals shall henceforth be efficiently 
protected.”” But much remains to be done; an 
enormous task lies before the Geneva Committee. 

For the present we remain pleasantly con- 
scious of the historic gathering held in the very 
same room where the Red Cross was founded in 
1863. Representatives attended from the Inter- 
national Red Cross Society, and from various 
European countries. The Austrian consul con- 
veyed the good wishes of the Vienna Society. 
The Belgian consul attended by order of his 
government. M. Aclogne (Paris Society) gave 
an interesting account of the English “Blue 
Cross,’’ now recognized by the French govern- 
ment, and working in France. Miss Lind af 
Hageby represented “‘the Purple Cross” which al- 
so works in France, and has been authorized by 
Monsieur Millerand, Minister of War. Miss 
Lind said she was allowed to say that Mr. Wilson, 
the President of the United States, was in sym- 
pathy with the Conference. Monsieur Petro- 
vitch, the Servian consul at Geneva came in his 
private capacity, with a view to communicating 
to his government the resolutions of the Con- 
ference. Colonel Noyer was delegated by 
both the Swiss army and the Federal Council of 
Switzerland. The Turkish consul had received 
no instructions from his government, but de- 
clared himself to be in favor of the proposals 
made. Germany did not appear to have been 
represented at the Conference. The following 
resolutions put to the vote by Monsieur Lassieur 
were adopted: 

“That the members of this Conference wish to 
express their deep sympathy with all those who 
on this Christmas eve are suffering from the 
miseries of war, and ardently wish for the speedy 
conclusion of a lasting peace, honorable to all 
belligerents. 

“That they congratulate those governments, 
which since the outbreak of the present war 


have taken practical steps for the effectual 
assistance of animals, especially with a view to 
ending their sufferings; and that they invite 
those governments which have not yet done so, 
to take similar measures without delay, in collab- 
oration if possible with their respective societies 
for the protection of animals; that they desire 
the president of the Geneva S. P. A. to continue 
his researches, in order to promote the creation 
in all countries of national societies, organized 
after the manner of the Red Cross, adopting a 
special uniform and badge and connected by an 
international committee. 

“That the result of their researches shall be 
submitted to a fresh International Conference 
to take place at Geneva at the earliest possible 
date.” 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1915 


Bequests of Maturin M. Ballou, $2000, and Horace W. 
Wadleigh, $1000. 


Members and Donors 


E. A. H., $126.41; Miss E. V. L., $150; E. as P., $100; 
S. K. P., $100; “T,” ‘31 00; E. P. B., $50; Mrs. E $30; 
Mrs. W. S. F., $25; A. 54 L., = Miss N. P $25; 
Miss C. H. C., $20; — M. D. and four others, > 
T.A P. re D., $15; Mrs. J. H 

ig TEN DOLLARS EACH 

Cc. 2. Co., C. H. W., Miss E. B. L., Mrs. G. T. D., 
Mrs. S. S., Mrs. F. F. R., in memory “7 Geo. H. Eager, 
A. H. E., Miss. Cc. & P., 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


P. 
iss H. R. H., Mrs. F. I. P., Miss M. W. 
Rey. G.S. F., H. C.'& I. Co., H. W. 
B. F. G. H M., R. F., D. K., Mrs. 
4 Mrs. W. H. 
F. 
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E. E. B., E. A. G., C. J. 
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For the Angell Memorial Hospital 


Mrs, F. H. e. in memory of my dogs ‘“‘Pedro” <2 “Non- 

B. P., $189; i F. E., $100; , $100; 

-» $25; E.S $20; B.at 

Hospital Opening, $15.84; ‘Dr. & ‘A. P. Loy Mrs. H. "a. P 

in memory of Miss D. A. F., #0; Mrs. W. M 
F., $10; Miss L. 

, $5; Mrs. C.W +, $5; A. 

L. D , $2; Miss E. G. W., 

$2; H. B., $1; 

$1; Mrs. A. V. L. D 


Total, $5,041.20. 
The American Humane Education Society, $550. 


Subscribers 


. W., $10; 
$53 ag G. H., $5; Mrs. 

Ne Mr. and Mrs. 
$5; ‘B. C., $4; Mrs. 
$2; a friend, 2: Mrs. C.'E. L., 
D., $1; Miss V. D., $1; Miss J. D 


A. W., $6.50; $6; A. 
B 4; .. $4; A. W. 


L 
Mrs. S. J., M. C., P. 
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M. W. O., C. L. A., Mrs. I. P. R., Mrs. J. W. R., S. J. G., 
. L. F., P. M. L., G. V., F.S., N. A. B., Miss E. A. H., 
rs. E. G. C., Miss M. E. G., F. H. for C., R. B., Miss 

M. E. W., B. R. C., G. M. S., A. G. B., Mrs. E. V. F., 

Mrs. F. K., K. J. H., Mrs. E. L. E., W. O., C. A. F., D. M., 

S.S. A., Mrs. H. R., Master L. L., Mrs. H. L. S., D. O. P. L., 

LK. M.Cc., KS. ML. BE. W. 5S. 

R. E. L., Miss L. A. D., Miss A. L. B., M. H. F., J. M. K., 

Mrs. D.N., T. C. P., Mrs. S. V. V. B., Mrs. C. D., H. E. C., 

F. W. B., D. H. E., J. M. W., G. W., Mrs. B. W. H., 

Mrs. E. M., Mrs. C. A., M. A. P., Miss H. E. S., C. E. B., 

I. N., A.N. N., M. H., B. T., M.C., Mrs. A. H. G., Mrs. 

C. N. H., M. E., N. B. P., J. A. T., A. L. M., O. W., Mrs. 

A. C. T., W. H. D. 


All others, $17.59. Total, $245.51. 

Sales of publications, ambulance account, interest, etc., 
$637.57. Total, $6,474.28. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR FEBRUARY, 1915 

From estate of 9 E. F. Noble, $376.37; two friends 

in N. Y. City, $200; T., $101.25; Mrs. L. D. M., $25; a co- 


worker, $23.91; J. M.C., $12.50; LS. C., $11.96; Mrs. J 
N., $8; R. M., $7.99; A. G., $6; C. E. L., $5.84; a friend, 
$5.15; Mrs. F. F., $5; a friend, $5; C. T. H. S., $5; L. K. 
H. S., $4.63; R. H. W., $4.17; Mrs. S. B., $3.63; E. B., $3; 
R. B. S., $2.75; R. B. S., $2.63; Mrs. E. J. F., $2.50; 
N. E.N., $2.50; J. W., $2.50; J. A.C., $2.18; Mrs. W. B. D., 
$2; A. R. D., $2; Mrs. C. B. S., $2; E. L. D., $2; B. B., 
$1.97; E. C. S., $1.95; K. C. C., $1.90; A. H. T., $1.65; 
H. & D., $1.64; N. V., $1.56; A. L. B., $1.55; M. T. H., 
$1.55; C. W. E., $1.50; W. K. H., $1.50; W. C. V. H. S., 
$1.50; H. P. W., $1.50; B. B., $1.35; R. Z., $1.35; W. B. 
P. S., $1.30; C. N. P., $1.26; Mrs. F. J. K., $1.20; M. C. B., 
$1.09; M. J. O., $1.05; F. P., $1.02; H. J. S., $0.91. 
ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
Mrs. C. A. B., T. M. W., F. B., W. P. H., M. E., M. J. F. 
G. H. F., Cash, J. A. L., O. S., A. C., A. L. M 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
E. J. L., Mrs. C. B., B. C., J. G., J. G. M., B. W. 


Small sales, $49.83. Interest, $6.67. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay to the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of in- 
terest or amount of the annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an ‘investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this 
arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while 
avoiding the risks and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 
One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 


parts of the United States (except Boston Postal District, 
when less than full price is received 


Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 


dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 


Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


| 
Mrs. L. J. P, 
L. R., Mrs. M 
B. L. B., Mrs. 
E. W. H., A. M.S., M. B. W., E. J. L., C. H. T., G. V. W., 
Cc. J. S.. M. M., C. P., T. W. W. R., Miss L. A. D., Miss 
A. R. E., H. G. M., W. E. W., F. P. B., Miss I. V. H., 
Miss M. R., Mrs. H. H., Dr. C. T. W., S. R. B. & Co., 
Miss E. A., Miss C. H. C., Newton, Mass. (No name). 
H. H. P., $15; L. D. M., 
$7.75; Mrs. H. T. S., 98; 
K. C. C., $4.80; A., $3.52; 
P., $3; E. B., $3; L. ; Mrs. A. W. R., $2.50; Rev. 
E. G., $2.50; Mrs. M. 0; U. H. S., $2.40; J. B. F., 
$1.80; M.C., $1.74; L. 1.60; N. H.C., $1.60; B. F. S., 
$1.50; F. A. O., $1.28; R. N., $1.20; R. Z., $1.14. 
LARS EACH 
M. G. F., Miss B. L. S., Mrs. 
E R. 
ON H 
Mrs. B. N.B. M. H., Miss E. H., 
Mrs. C. H. W., S 
M., J. H., M. H., , Miss K. K., F. B., 
P. W. D., D. A Se 
L. M. F., Mr S., Mrs. F. R. B., C. G., 
J. W. W., H. F. E.S., F.S., Mrs. W. F., 
mM L. & H. C., B. C., Mrs. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the Education Society 
and the Mamadgeatts © . P.C. A.,is for sale at 180 Long- 
wood Avenue (P. O. A ddress, Fenway Station) , Boston, 
at these prices, Laps 


Humane Stamps, in colors.............. 15 cts. per 100. 
About the Horse 

Don—His Dosstoctions. Willard A. Paul, M.D., 
Black Beauty (Bnglish cloth, 20 cents....paper 9 cts. 
or Modern Greek... .. paper = cts 
Humane 32 pp. or per 100 
The Horse—Treatment ot Diseases, etc. .60 
Humane Education N 


How to Treata Horse ............. 30 

“Dovetrot’s Way”......... . 30 

40 
75 


Care of Horses 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish).... . 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card........ — 
The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors 
The Horse's Prayer, in two colors (S 

The Horse’s Point of View, post-card...... 1.00 
Advice on Stable Management, card 


The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides).... .35 “* “* 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) —— 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ...small 30 cts. 
Only a Dog, or, cloth 35 cts. 
Bulo on the Dog, by aun’ post-card ..... _- per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease.. .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. .30 
**Man's Faithful Friend” ................. 
What the Chained Dog Says............. | allen 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp.., illus., cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts... . -paper 10cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card................. 7 30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .30 “ ‘ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer...........- —. 
The Air-gun and the Birds. ............... 
An Appeal to Every Woman.............. — 
About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in er any ag Disease ..$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8......... 30 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. perdoz..... 40 ‘* 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts.............. paper 10 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, < a 20 cts..paper 8 cts. 

The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 20 cts......... paper 7 cts. 
Gentile Methods of 

Animals (original illustrations ) 10 cts. 

Slausht ribeye Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 

wueltios Of Trapoing $2.00 per 100 


How to Kill Animals 16 pp.. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 
Indictment of American Slau ou: 
Humane Education Leaflet, 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 
Hints on the Care of Cows..... 
Professor Frog's Lecture, 8 pp. 


Humane Education 
‘> Kind to Animals,” button............ 75 100 
pecial prices in larg quantities ; sample fr 

“pe to Animals,” signs for blankets . 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals,” signs for vehicles ...each 15 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley “"cloth 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. ..cloth 50 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations.......... paper 16 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 

Mr. $2.00 per 100 
Address oston Public Deere by Mr. 
Angell, 2 cents each, o ge 


Humane Education, What : - Teach and How 


Man the Animal’s God................... 20 ‘ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... 30 “ 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley. ..... 
Humane Exercises for Schools (1914)... ... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp.1.50 “ “ 
Festival of Tender Mercies ............... — * 
A Talk with the Teacher................. 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
Large, two cents each, $1.00 per 100; small, one cent each, 
60 cents per 100. 


Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, old-stamped . 8 cents 
‘Band of Mercy” pennant... . ..10 cents each 
Band of Mercy Register.................- 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 a weet only) $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership... .... Pb 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............ eos: 


No order by mail filled for a than five cents. 

e above can be had in small numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 

AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


APPAREL FOR BOYS 
Overcoats, Reefers, Juvenile Woolen and Washable Suits. School and Dress two piece Suits. 
Shirts, Underwear, Neckwear, etc. Mothers are invited to bring their boys to be clothed at our 
most convenient department for the boys’ clothing requirements. 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 


- - + + BOSTON 
BEAUTIFY 
“Choisa Ceylon Tea” YOUR 
HOME 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 

Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 
1 Ib. Canisters, 60 cts. 
4 lb. Canisters, 35 cts. 
We invite comparison 
with other Teas of the 
4 same or higher price. 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Boston Brookline 


WITH A NEW FLOOR 


Let us tell you about our 36" matched 
flooring to lay over your old one. Qt. 
oak, plain oak, birch, maple and hard 
pine. 


The A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Co. 


6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“ Everything in wood and woodwork” 
Ask for Catalog No. 6 


POULTRY RUN 
ENCLOSURES 


We have had long experience in building 
poultry yard enclos- 
ures and it will pay 


you to learn more 
about them. 


Catalogue for the 
asking. 


ANCHOR POST 
IRON WORKS 


79 Milk Street 
BOSTON 


PROTECT AND ENCOURAGE THE BIRDS; 


THEY ARE YOUR FRIENDS. 
We offer direct from our fac- 
tory to user. The most suc- 
poor Bird-Houses at lowest 
factory prices. 
Eleven beautiful designs of colon: 
houses for Purple Martins. Individ. 
ual Nest-boxes for Wrens, Bluebirds, 
Swallows, Chickadees, 
Crested Flycatchers, Titmice, etc. 
Sheltered Feeding Devi Food 


beautify illustrated Bird- 
house Boo! Over 


Our Indorsement years’ 
JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 
404 South Washington St. Waynesburg, Pa. 


The most remarkable 
“*Horse’’ story written 
since “Black Beauty” 


HIS handsome 
volume tells 
the story of a phy- 
*s horse 
a quarter 
of acentury’s faith- 
ful service. 
Constant sur- 
prises delight the 
reader, as page 
. after page reveal 
the wonderful sa- 
gacity of thishorse. 
274 pages, several 
full page illustra- 


tions. 
Blue cloth with 
gold lettering. 


$1.25 Postpaid 
The American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
The Ideal Childrens’ Companion 


Several young puppies of the best possible 
breeding now ready for delivery. Prices low. 


H. W. READ, 30 State St., Boston 


Your Pet A Catnip Ball 
with 
Summit Catnip 
A Toy and Exer- 
ciser for Cats and 
Kittens, at most 
any Drug Store or 
Pet Shop. 


This Beautiful 


BIRD BATH 


For the Lawn or Garden 
Manufactured by 
The M. D. Jones Co. 
71 Portland St. BOSTON 
Send for New Catalogue 


SOMETHING NEW 
Spratt’s Midget Charcoal Biscuits 


They correct all bowel troubles, fetid breath, etc. 
Write for sample and send 2c. stamp for “ Dog 
Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., NEWARK, N. J. 


® OR, IS MAN ALONE 
Where is My 
By Charles Josiah Adams, D. D., $1. The Bureau 


of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
incorporate: 
Mndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


| 
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CONVENIENCE -- SAVINGS 


N its banking department the 
Old Colony Trust Company 
allows interest at the rate of 

2% per annum on balances of 
$500. 00 or over. That is, you 
receive 2%0 on the entire amount 
as long as it remains at or in 
excess of this figure. 

The convenience of a checking 


account, plus the 2% interest 
retun makes it compare, not 
unfavorably, with the return from 
a savings bank account. 

One account commands the 
services of three separate and 
complete banking offices con- 
veniently located in different . 
sections of Boston. 


Qld Glony Company, 


17 Court Street 


52 Temple Place 


222 Boylston Street 


GILMOUR, | ROTHERY & CO. 


INSURANCE 
120-130 WATER STREET, BOSTON 
"PHONE, MAIN 4800 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


CAT’S PAW 


CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 
Won't Slip 


50 CENTS ATTACHED 


All Dealers 


The heel with the Foster Plug which prevents slipping 
Resists wear where the wear comes 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIGINATORS and PATENTEES of FRICTION PLUG SPECIALTIES 


ROOMS BEAUTIFUL 
CAN BE HAD AT LOW 

COST BY USING 

BOARS BEAVER BOARD 


Old Ceilings and Walls 
Covered with this Sani- 
tary Appliance. Write us 
and let us show you. 


CHANDLER & BARBER Co. 
124 Summer Street, Boston 


WAN? 
Relieve Sore Throat 


reduce inflammation— 
relieve irritation — stop 
coughs and hoarseness. 
25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample Free, 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


PAW 
EY HEEL 5: 


> > 


